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For time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ 
hand, 
And with his arms outstretch'd, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer; welcome ever smiles 
And farewell goes out sighing. 
—~TRoILus AND CRESSIDA 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion upon request to reprint without limit articles 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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FRANCE REVISITED 


In a letter to John O'Connor, Acting Directo, 
of Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute, Colonel 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, now on leave of abseng 
for military duty, has given us his colorful view. 
point on the war in the following pertinent 
paragraph: 

It's a weird war—yjust like the last one—noige, 
placid sheep, smell of something dead, geranium 
eres in busted windows, snipers, pond lilies, g 

attery P. C. hidden in bushes with serious officers 
firing their first mission, two children with 
framed steel engraving of Peace by a shell hole ong 
French farm, machine guns sounding like Migs 
Stolzenbach on the typewriter—placid live cows 
being milked in a field by a fat French maiden 
with four G. I.s standing round with their canteeg 
cups hopefully extended in one hand and cigarettes 
in the other, patrols with pistols cocked snoopi 
down the hedgerows, an artillery piece going 
unexpectedly in your ear, lie down, roll over, get 
up and run for your jeep. What a world! 


CARGOES 


Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the 
Isthmus, 

Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green 
shores, 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke 
stack, 

Butting through the Channel in the mad March 
days, 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 

—Joun MaszrigLp 


EXPLORERS 


They steer beyond the evening star, 
And challenge their own dream 
To overtake the things that are 
Behind the things that seem, 
And so not care if death should be 
The price of curiosity. 
—Homsert Wore 


COVER PICTURE 


This month the cover photograph was taken by 
Lawrence H. Miller, of the Carnegie Institute ot 
Technology. From time to time various articles 
about Carnegie Tech have been illustrated by 
photographs generously supplied by Mr. Miller. 
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HONORS FOR CARNEGIE TECH 
Presentation of Ordnance Distinguished Service Award at the Commencement 
Held on August 27, 1944 


By Major Generat C. T. Harris, JR. 
Commanding General, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland 


[ is my privilege, as the representa- 
tive of the Chief of Ordnance of the 
United States Army, to bring to you 
the Ordnance Distinguished Service 
Award. Major General L. H. Campbell, 


Jr., Chief of Ordnance, regrets his in- 


ability to be with you on this occasion 
and has sent me in his stead. I bring 
you his felicitations, together with the 
thanks of the entire Ordnance Depart- 
ment for the outstanding contribution 
of this great Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology toward our success in this war. 

In particular, I wish to convey the 
appreciation of the Chief of Ordnance, 
and my own, to the officers and staff 
of this Institute, especially to Dr. 
Doherty and to Dr. Jones. For many 
yeats I have been in close contact, 
through the Pittsburgh Ordnance Dis- 
trict, with the pre-eminent work of 


these gentlemen, individually and as 
representatives of the Institute. Their 
fine leadership, constant co-operation, 
and valued counsel has been and is of 
inestimable aid to the Ordnance De- 
partment in carrying on its heavy re- 
sponsibility. 

The Pittsburgh Ordnance District, 
formerly under the able direction of the 
late Ralph M. Dravo, and later under 
the guidance of Mr. Frank Bell, one 
of the staunch friends of this Institute, 
has been in closest contact with the 
Institute throughout the years. Under 
its present chief, Lt. Colonel Robert C. 
Downie, this fine relationship exists 
in the same high degree. The results of 
this relationship, this splendid co- 
operation, are reflected daily in our 
dramatic victories on the battle fronts 
of the world. 
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First, let me tell you briefly what the 
Ordnance Distinguished Service Award 
is. It is a citation, bearing the seal of 
the Ordnance Department, and is issued 
in recognition of outstanding patriotic 
services. Let me read the inscription 
for you: 

‘Presented to Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in recognition of outstand- 
ing and meritorious scientific and edu- 
cational contributions, in war and 
peace, to the development, manufac- 
ture, and maintenance of Ordnance ma- 
teriel.”’ 

This war is a war of precision in- 
struments. A thousandth-of-an-inch 
closer tolerance in our manufacturing 
may be as important as a hundred-mile 
advance on the battlefield. An accurate 
gauge in our production plants is as 
powerful a weapon of war as a tank 
or a gun. 

Even before the war, the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology was one of the 
small group of universities which co- 
operated with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to establish gauge laboratories in 
nine of our Ordnance Districts. If these 
gauge laboratories had not been in 
operation when the war emergency be- 
gan in 1940, our entire war effort would 
have been seriously delayed. As you 
know, adequate 
gauges and_per- 
sonnel trained to 
use and maintain 
them are the very 
foundation of our 
American system 
of mass _ produc- 
tion. The ability 
to produce highly 
complex weapons 
of superior quality 
and in great 
quantity, which 
we call ‘‘mass 
production,’’ is 
the real ‘‘secret 
weapon”’ of this 
war. 

The Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
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nology, located in this great steel cep. 
ter, is a rich source from which industry 
has drawn the young engineers who 
have become its executives and top 
technicians. From the Institute have 
come new ideas and techniques which 
have been invaluable in the war effort. 

For many years this university has 
taken an active part in furthering the 
national defense of our country. When 
the present war broke, you of the 
faculty and student body immediately 
turned your entire efforts to the win- 
ning of the war. Not only have your 
sons gone forth to battle, but those of 
you who were pre-eminent in tech- 
nology and the sciences have, through 
your engineering skill and research 
prowess, aided the Ordnance Depart. 
ment in the development of weapons 
superior in quality and sufficient in 
quantity to drive our ruthless enemies 
in confusion to defeat. Much of the 
work in these fields is too confidential 
to be presented at this time and, there- 
fore, an accurate description of it must 
await other times when the full story 
can be told. Your metallurgical in- 
vestigations of new types of gun steel, 
improvement in ingot and forging 
practice, and development of testing 
and inspection methods have con- 
tributed mateti- 
ally to the mu- 
nitions program. 

Now, it is the 
wish of the Chief 
of Ordnance that 
this great Institute 
be acclaimed for 
its important 
share in this work. 
It is our hope that 
this citation will, 
the years to 
come, symbolize 
not only the co 
operation existing 
between our if 
stitutions in this 
present war, but 
that it will also 
stand as a visual 
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mark of our continuing co-operative 
work for the national defense of our 
country. Modern warfare and modern 
weapons require the brain power and 
the brawn power of all our citizens. 
Such institutions as yours will have 
the honor not only of training our 
young men for their rightful place in 
the defense of our country, but also of 
stimulating scientific research and de- 
velopment for adequate armament pre- 
paredness. Both are obligations of the 
highest order. We of the Ordnance De- 
partment are cognizant of the fine tradi- 
tions of this institution, and look with 
confidence to your continued help in 
the winning of this war, the bringing 
of victory, and the sustaining of the 
peace which we all are determined, 
under God, will be prosperous, happy, 
and lasting. 

Dr. Doherty, it now gives me great 
pleasure to present to you for the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology this 
Ordnance Distinguished Service Award. 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ANNALS VOL. XXIX 


Art. 4—"‘A Review of the Genus Phoca,’’ by 
J. Kenneth Doutt, Curator, Section of Mam- 
malogy, Carnegie Museum. Price: $1.15. Il- 
lustrated with maps, photographs, and draw- 
ings, including dorsal views of the new fresh- 
water seal as well as of others. 

“This paper announces the discovery of a new 
race of Phoca vitulina from Seal Lake, Ungava, 
and presents evidence indicating the length of 
time which has elapsed since the race was 
separated from the original stock. It also offers 
descriptions and keys for the identification of 
the northern species of the genus Phoca; dis- 
cusses methods of age determination; and pre- 
sents a list of the recognized races of Phoca 
vitulina.”” 

Art. 5—'‘The Cephalopod Fauna of the Cone- 
maugh Series in Western Pennsylvania,"’ by 
A. K. Miller and A. G. Unklesbay, of the State 
University of Iowa. Price: 75 cents. Illustrated 
with photographic views of the fauna, as well 
as line drawings. 

A study of specimens of marine fossils col- 
lected largely by David Seaman, Assistant in 
Invertebrate Paleontology, Carnegie Museum. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
MEETING 


T- summer meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Science was 
held in Pittsburgh on August 11 and 12, 
with Dr. L. K. Henry, Assistant Curator 
of Botany, Carnegie Museum, in charge 
of the local committee for arrangements. 
The meeting opened with a session in 
the Carnegie Museum that included a 
tour of the exhibition halls and labora- 
tories. This tour was conducted by Dr. 
O. E. Jennings, Curator of Botany, 
with the aid of the various other Mu- 
seum curators in their respective fields. 
During the afternoon the members of 
the Academy and their friends also 
visited the Nationality Rooms at the 
Cathedral of Learning. 

The evening program was held in the 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, where Dr. 


Andrey Avinoff welcomed the members 
and showed a group of his paintings of 
Pennsylvania wild flowers. Two very 
instructive talks were given during the 
evening: one was made by Dr. R. E. 
Sherrill, of the geology department of 


the University of Pittsburgh, who 
spoke on the subsurface geology of the 
Pittsburgh region, and the other was 
given by Dr. Jennings, who explained 
the ecological plant geography of the 
region. 

On Saturday J. Kenneth Doutt, Cura- 
tor of Mammalogy at the Carnegie 
Museum, showed motion pictures taken 
by him of a trip to the Grand Falls of 
Labrador, after which the Academy 
members were the guests of the Buhl 
Planetarium for two unusual and highly 
interesting features at their Institute of 
Popular Science. 


THE MOST POWERFUL MEN 


The most powerful men are not public men. The 
public man 1s responsible, and a responsible man 
is aslave. It is private life that governs the world. 
The world talks much of the powerful sovereigns 
and great ministers; and if being talked about 
made one powerful, they would be irresistible. 
But the fact is, the more you are talked about, 
the less powerful you are. 

—Lorp BEAconsFIELD 
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THE INSIDIOUS JAPANESE 


N view of the war now raging in the 

Pacific and the attention centered 
upon Japan since December 7, 1941, it is 
interesting to look back upon the re- 
marks of Hirosi Saito, former Japanese 
ambassador to the United States, when 
he visited Pittsburgh in 1936 to de- 
liver the Founder’s Day address. Ex- 
cerpts from his speech entitled, “‘Wel- 
fare of Nations,’’ follow: 

I am happy that in such a 
threatening political sky we see en- 
couraging brightspots breaking through 
the clouds. One of them is the Japanese- 
American relations. Our two countries 
are peculiarly qualified and conditioned 
to be mutually helpful and valuable. 
The industries of the two countries are 
following different lines, and their eco- 
nomic interests are not conflicting with 
each other to any appreciable degree. 


. It can easily be predicted that any 
competition that may develop in the 
future cannot be of such great im- 


portance as to cause serious trouble 
between our two countries without 
some kind of adjustment being worked 
out. . 

I have so far spoken about the eco- 
nomic aspect of the situation. Politi- 
cally, our relationships are even 
smoother. There are actually no pend- 
ing questions that would disturb our 
traditional friendship. The occasional 
rumors of impending war between our 
two countries are floated by profes- 
sional alarmists, by selfish interests that 
seek profit in such eventuality, or by 
those who misunderstand the aspira- 
tions of the Japanese nation. We can 
dismiss the sayings of alarmists or 
selfish promoters as groundless hoaxes, 
but as to those who misunderstand, a 
few words of enlightenment may not 
be amiss. 

Their apprehension seems to be that 
Japan is a militarist nation bent upon 
imperialistic aggression and i 
an enemy to the peace structure, which 


humanity is now trying hard to develop 
and consolidate. Those critics base 
their argument upon recent occurrences, 
such as the Manchurian Affair, Japan's 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, 
her proposal to terminate the Washing. 
ton Naval Treaty, the recent develop. 
ments in North China, and soon and on. 

I shall not have time today to dis- 
cuss all these matters in detail but | 
will most emphatically deny that Japan 
harbors any ambition of land-grabbing 
by militarist methods. The genuine 
aims of the Japanese nation have been 
and will ever be the establishment of 
peace and the promotion of prosperity 
in East Asia. Japan realizes that she 
has to assume the leading réle in the 
attainment of that object; she has 
willy-nilly to do so under the prevail- 
ing conditions if her national welfare 
is to be adequately safeguarded. All 
Japan's actions, ever since she came 
into contact with the outside world in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
have been motivated by this abiding 
objective. 

In the meantime, there arose a move- 
ment in China to recover all rights con- 
ceded to foreign powers. With “—- 
to Japan, it was the intention of its 
advocates to deprive Japanese of all 
their treaty rights in Manchuria. Busi- 
ness was molested, property damaged, 
and murder perpetrated. But no regrets 
were expressed and no redemption was 
paid. It was in such a tense atmosphere 
that the Manchurian affair of 1931 
flared up. 

These conditions were adequately 
recognized by the League of Nations 
Commission sent to Manchuria to in 
vestigate them. The only difference 
Japan had with the League Commission 
was in the method of approaching the 
question. The League tried to diste- 
gard the actual course of events and 
to advise Japan to adopt a solution 
which would most easily conform to 
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the provisions of the covenant. Japan, 
with all the impending dangers near at 
hand, could not follow such an aca- 
demic counsel, and at last was con- 
strained to withdraw from the League 
of Nations. 

As to naval matters, let it suffice to 
say that Japan's desire is to limit the 
strength of all navies on the principle 
of ‘“nonmenace and nonaggression.”’ 
On that basis she was prepared to scale 
down her navy as low as the other 
powers were prepared to go. Such desire 
did not coincide with the ideas of the 
powers concerned and she came to the 
conclusion that she could more eco- 
nomically form a navy adequate for 
national defense by freeing herself from 
categorical restrictions. She will never 
be a menace to others and she will never 
initiate a naval competition. 

It seems that great anxiety is felt in 
Western countries about the recent 
situation in North China. These anxie- 
ties are due greatly to erroneous or 
exaggerated reports appearing in news- 
papers. There have recently occurred 
atrocious murders in various parts of 
China in which Japanese nationals were 
victims. Circumstances show that in 
some cases the Chinese Government 
ought directly to share responsibility 
for such unfortunate incidents. In all 
cases it is certain that the cause is to 
be sought in the connivance with, if 
not the encouragement of, anti-Japanese 
agitation by Chinese Government au- 
thorities. You may perhaps take a 
different view. You may ask: Is it not 
a form of passive resistance when the 
Chinese think that North China is now 
on the brink of falling into the ag- 
gtessive hands of Japan? How could the 
Chinese Government suppress such 
popular agitation? Quite true, if such 
were the case. The fact of the matter is 
that Japan is not contemplating any 
such aggression. On the other hand, 
sensational canards are circulated 
throughout China and if they are not 
encouraging such circulation, govern- 


ment authorities are not endeavoring 
to stop it. 


In the circumstances, our Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Kawagoe, recently had 
negotiations on this matter with Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. In view 
of the grave danger to which the lives 
and property of the Japanese nationals 
residing or traveling in China are sub- 
jected at present, an immediate step to 
suppress the anti-Japanese agitation has 
been requested. It is further necessary 
that the untoward background of such 
agitation should be removed. The 
Chinese-Japanese relations should be 
placed on the right track. Above all 
else, Japan desires to have Chinese co- 
operation in staving off the waves of 
communism that threaten to descend 
upon East Asia. In that connection, 
North China Provinces are the danger 
spots. They have to be given special 
consideration in that light. 

The foregoing is exactly what is in 
the mind of the Japanese Government. 
We are asking China to shake hands, 
we are asking her for co-operation in the 
common cause; not by any means to 
relinquish her sovereign rights. 

Japan is actually spending a con- 
siderable amount of money for the 
modernization of her army. Japan did 
not go to the European arena of the 
World War and her military equipment 
has for the most part become out of 
date. It has to be modernized to be 
of real use for national defense. In any 
case, our army is very small—a fact, I 
am afraid, you have not realized. The 
standing army of Japan is about 250,000. 
It is not as large as the army of the 
British Empire and is half the strength 
of the French army. Russia’s army, 
estimated at 1,000,000, is four times as 
large, and the Chinese army, number- 
ing 2,500,000 though neither central- 
ized nor well equipped, is ten times as 
large. 

I have recounted all these circum- 
stances with the hope of dismissing 
from your mind the suspicion that 
Japan is a militarist nation bent upon a 
wanton aggression. On the contrary, 
she is racking her brains to find ade- 
quate defense for her nation in order 
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that she may exist at all and to bring 
about the peace and prosperity of the 
Far East, upon which her national well- 
being entirely depends. 

I think I can now reaffirm my original 
statement that the political relations 
between Japan and the United States 
are running smoothly and that there are 
no causes whatever that will disturb 
this tranquillity. No war has in the 
past been fought on the Pacific Ocean, 
and we can be sure that the tradition 
will be maintained for all time. It is 
not a rash conclusion at all that those 
rolling waves will never be incarnadined 
by a conflict between Japan and the 
United States. 


ESKIMO VOCABULARY FOR 
THE ARMY 


. Kennetu Dovutt, Curator of Mam- 
J malogy at the Carnegie Museum, has 
recently completed a special assign- 
ment from the United States Army— 
namely, the compilation of an Eskimo 
vocabulary of some 2,500 words. Mr. 


Doutt was chosen for the accomplish- 
ment of this task as a result of his trips 
to the Arctic. These expeditions are 
generally familiar to readers of the 
CARNEGIE MaGazINE, where articles 
concerning them have appeared from 
time to time. 


A TIME FOR EVERYTHING 


To everything there is a season, 

And a time to every purpose under the heaven: 

A time to be born, and a time to die; 

A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
which is planted, 

A time to kill, and a time to heal; 

A time to break down, and a time to build up; 

A time to weep, and a time to laugh; 

A time to mourn, and a time to dance; 

A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather 
stones together; 

A time to embrace, and a time to refrain from 
embracing; 

A time to get, and a time to lose; 

A time to keep, and a time to cast away; 

A time to ake and a time to sew; 

A time to keep silence, and a time to speak; 

A time to love, and a time to hate; 

A time of war, and a time of peace. 

—EccCLESIASTES 
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DR. KOCH PRESENTS HOLO. 
GRAPH TO THE LIBRARY 


AY interesting musical holograph 
has been presented to the Music 
Division of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh by Dr. Caspar P. Koch, 
well-known Pittsburgh organist. This 
organ holograph—which was given to 
Dr. Koch by the composer, Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, in 1937—is a ‘‘Per- 
petuum Mobile’’ for pedals alone and 
requires a virtuoso pedal technique for 
performance. The ‘*Perpetuum Mobile” 
is the fourth movement of a Concerto on 
a Theme by Johann Sebastian Bach that 
Middelschulte wrote about 1903, which 
is said to be one of the finest in modern 
organ literature. The Bach theme used 
in the concerto is that of the ““Wedge 
Fugue.”’ In the orchestral version of the 
work, kettledrums are used in the 
‘Perpetuum Mobile’’; and in the holo- 
graph now in the Music Division, the 
part for kettledrums is scored in. 

The printed version of the concerto, 
published by Kahnt in Leipzig in 1906 
and now very scarce, was fortunately 
given to the Music Division by the 
Boyd Memorial Musicological Library 
Association. In comparing them, Dr. 
Koch found that the manuscript copy 
is evidently earlier than the printed 
version, but corrections made by Mid- 
delschulte in the manuscript are of a 
later date. A cut in the holograph 
makes a shorter and more unified com- 
position. 

The composer, Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, played in Pittsburgh on the 
Carnegie Music Hall organ in March 
1906, at which time he was generally 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
organists of the day. In April of that 
same year he was invited to come to 
Pittsburgh as permanent organist at the 
Carnegie Institute, a position he was, 
however, unable to accept. 


HONEST TOIL 


Honest labour bears a lovely face. 
—Dezror 
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THE JURY OF AWARD FOR 
PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1944 


Seven Prizes Will Be Announced at the Founder's Day Exercises 
on the Evening of October 12 


jE members of the Jury of Award 

for the Founder’s Day Exhibition, 
Painting in the United States, 1944, 
will be Henri Marceau, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art; Daniel Catton Rich, Director of 
Fine Arts, The Art Institute of Chicago; 
and Gordon Bailey Washburn, Director 
of the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

The Jury will meet at the Carnegie 
Institute on September 22 to award the 
following prizes: First, $1,000; second, 
$700; third, $500; four honorable men- 
tions, of $400, $300, $200, and $100 re- 
spectively. The sole restriction on 
honors will be that prize winners in 
last year’s Founder's Day Exhibition 
are eligible this year only for awards of 
higher rank. Otherwise all paintings 
will be eligible for awards, regardless 
of other honors received by the artist 
in any previous Carnegie Institute ex- 
hibition. 


HENRI MARCEAU 


DANIEL CATTON RICH 


Henri Marceau, Assistant Director of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, was 
born in Richmond, Virginia, in 1896. 
Graduated from the School of Archi- 
tecture of Columbia University in 1920, 
he was, from 1922 to 1925, fellow in 
architecture at the American Academy 
of Rome. From 1926 to 1927 he was an 
instructor in architectural design at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1927 he 
was appointed Curator of the John G. 
Johnson Collection, which position he 
still holds. He joined the staff of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art in 1929 
as Curator of Fine Arts, and has been 
the Assistant Director since 1933. A 
member of the Philadelphia Art Jury, 
Mr. Marceau is also the secretary of the 
Fairmount Park Art Association, and a 
member of the advisory committee for 
the Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore. 
He served as a second lieutenant in field 
artillery in the United States Army in 
World War I. He is the author of 


GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 
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William Rush—First American Sculptor. 

Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine 
Arts, The Art Institute of Chicago, was 
born in South Bend, Indiana, in 1904. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Chicago in 1926, and pursued post- 
graduate studies at Harvard University 
in 1926 and 1927. Joining the staff of 
The Art Institute of Chicago as Editor 
of the Bulletin in 1927, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Curator of Painting 
and Sculpture in 1929, was Associate 
Curator from 1931 to 1938, and has been 
Curator since that time. He was ap- 
pointed Director of Fine Arts in 1938 
as the successor to Robert Harshe. 
President of the Association of Art 
Museum Directors, he is also a member 
of the Council of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums. He is the author 
of Seurat and the Evolution of ‘La Grande 
Jatte,’ Henri Rousseau, and Georgia 
O’ Keeffe, and a contributor to art jour- 
nals. 

Gordon Bailey Washburn, Director 
of the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, was born at Welles- 
ley Hills, Massachusetts, in 1904. He 
was graduated from Williams College 
in 1928 and received the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Fine Arts from there 
in 1938. He had a brilliant career as Di- 
rector of the Albright Art Gallery of 
Buffalo from 1931 to 1942. In 1942 he 
became the Director of the Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design. 

The prizes awarded by the Jury will 
be announced at the celebration of 
the forty-eighth anniversary of Foun- 
der’s Day, which will be held in the 
Carnegie Music Hall on the evening of 
October 12. At the close of the program 
in the Music Hall the guests will view 
the exhibition of three hundred and 
eleven paintings as installed in the gal- 
leries of the Department of Fine Arts. 
The exhibition will be thrown open to 
the public on the following morning, 
and will continue through December 10, 
during which time the galleries will be 
open on weekdays from 10:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m., and on Sundays from 2:00 
to 6:00 P.M. 


GIFT TO THE HERBARIUM 


_ most important single acquisi- 
tion to the Carnegie Museum 
Herbarium during the year 1943 was 
recently announced by the Curator of 
Botany, Dr. O. E. Jennings. It was the 
gift by Mr. John Brightof his herbarium 
of about 20,000 excellently mounted 
specimens. These plants, for the most 
part collected “a identified by Mr. 
Bright himself, come chiefly from 
western Pennsylvania, but practically 
every state in the Union is represented 
by a few sheets, while several states are 
represented by a rich and diversified 
series. For the further study of the 
native flora of western Pennsylvania, 
this collection is of inestimable value; 
in fact, because of the inroads of agri- 
culture, lumbering, fire, and other de- 
structive factors, collections of this 
nature could not be duplicated at 
present. 

In grateful recognition of his sus- 
tained interest in this section, shown 
in this splendid manner, Mr. Bright 
was appointed an Honorary Research 
Associate. His gift constitutes the life- 
long results of his hobby—botanical 
collecting in this part of the country— 
and makes a worthy enrichment to the 
collections of the Carnegie Museum. 


THE MUSEUM IN WARTIME 


bD* Anprey Avinorr, Director of 
the Carnegie Museum, in the 
forty-sixth annual report of the Mu- 
seum, identifies the institution with a 
wartime world in these words: ‘In a 
war-torn world the mission of institu- 
tions which are devoted to the promo- 
tion of learning and the achievement of 
cultural aims, like museums, may pet- 
haps be best fulfilled by the perform- 
ance, as diligently as possible, of the 
public services they are called upon to 
render, and the interpretation, in these 
grave times, of the values with which 
they are primarily concerned, directly 
to accord with their purposes, ¢x- 
periences, and equipment.”’ 
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na review by William S. Schlamm 
1’. the New York Times of a book 
published in 1943 and entitled Heinrich 
Heine: Works of Prose, there appear ex- 
tracts which are from Heine’s writings 
of more than a hundred years ago. The 
reviewer passes over Heine's delightful 
humor and melodious prose, however, 
to emphasize the fact that this work, by 
a man now ecighty-seven years dead, is 
a book about the war that is “‘more 


alive than tomorrow's best seller or 


Inside Germany.’’ A century before this 
present cataclysm occurred Heine de- 
scribed the outrage with an accuracy 
unmatched by present-day writers and 
“with that instinct for the spiritual 
causes of material effects which dis- 
tinguishes wise men.’ Several of the 
extracts quoted by Mr. Schlamm follow: 

‘The German revolution,’ submitted 
Heine in Religion and Philosophy in 
Germany, published in 1834, “‘will not 
be milder and gentler because it was 
preceded by Kant’s Critique, by Fichte’s 
transcendental idealism, and even by 
the philosophy of nature. These doc- 
trines have developed revolutionary 
forces that wait only for the day when 
they can erupt and fill the world with 
terror and admiration. 

“There will be Kantians forthcoming 
who will hear nothing of piety in the 
visible world, either, and with sword 
and axe will mercilessly churn the soil 
of European life, to exterminate the 
very last roots of the past. Armed 
Fichteans will enter the lists, whose 
fanaticism of will can be curbed neither 
by fear nor by self-interest. . . . 

“Christianity has—and that is its 
fairest merit—somewhat mitigated that 
brutal German lust for battle. But it 
could not destroy it; and once the tam- 
ing talisman, the Cross, is broken, the 
savagery of the old battlers will flare 
up again, the insane berserk rage of 
which Nordic bards have so much to 
say and sing. That talisman is brittle. 
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The day will come when it will pitiably 
collapse. Then the old stone gods will 
rise oe the forgotten rubble and rub 
the dust of a thousand years from their 
eyes; and Thor will leap up and his 
giant hammer start smashing Gothic 
cathedrals... . 

‘And when you hear a crash as noth- 
ing ever crashed in world history, you'll 
know that the German thunder has 
finally hit the mark. At that sound the 
eagles will fall dead from the sky and 
the lions in the farthest desert of Africa 
will pull in their tails and slink away 
into their royal caves. A play will be 
performed in Germany that will make 
the French Revolution seem like a 
harmless idyll in comparison. . . . the 
ghastliest war of destruction... . 
You have more to fear from a liberated 
Germany than from the whole Holy 
Alliance with all its Croats and Cos- 
ae 

‘England. . . . always able to crawl 
back into its vast watery lair, and 
Russia which also has the safest hiding 
places in its vast fir forests, steppes and 
icy waters—those two, in a normal 
political war, cannot be annihilated 
even by the most crushing defeats. But 
Germany is far more gravely menaced 
in such cases, and France in particular 
could lose her political existence in the 
most pitiful manner... . 

“Wild, gloomy times are roaring to- 
ward us, and a prophet wishing to 
write a new apocalypse would have to 
invent entirely new beasts—beasts so 
terrible that St. John’s older animal 
symbols would be like gentle doves 
and cupids in comparison. . . . I should 
advise our grandchildren to be born 
with very thick skins on their backs.”’ 

Readers who wish to trace these 
quotations to their original text will 
find Heinrich Heine: Works of Prose in the 
Lending Department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh under the call 
number 838 H4lwo. 
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TREND TOWARD SIMPLICITY 


Women's Authentic Costumes of the Seven American War Periods 
Shown at the Carnegie Museum in August 


A exhibition ingeniously assembled 
to emphasize fashion democracy in 
America was on view in the Section of 
Education of the Carnegie Museum for 
four weeks during the month of August. 
Called ‘‘Fashions of American Wars,”’ 
it was assembled by the Museum of 
Costume Art in New York and spon- 
sored by Coty, Incorporated. Treasured 
antique costumes of women were shown 
—each one an original dress from the 
New York museum's large collection— 
representing every war in which America 
has engaged from the Revolution, 
through the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, World War I, and World War 
Il. Consisting of separate, especially 
constructed portable units for each war 
period, with two costumes each on life- 
size mannequins, the exhibition met 
with enthusiastic response and close 
attention trom visitors to the Museum. 
Treated wholly from the art and his- 
torical angles, the dresses and acces- 
sories gave evidence of a trend toward 
simplicity in women’s styles that may 
eventually bring us back to the classic 
one-piece drape of ancient Greece. As 
may be judged from the illustration, a 
streamlined commentary accompanied 
each exhibit, as well as costume plates 
of the time. 

Anyone who suspects that dressing 
up is a wartime instinct of womanhood 
need only have seen this exhibition to 
be convinced that it is true. For, 
throughout the 167 years that this 
showing represents, visitors could ob- 
serve a cycle of color, a heightened 
elegance, glitter, and ultra-femininity. 
The resourcefulness and ingenuity of the 
American woman to stimulate wartime 
wardrobes was everywhere apparent. 

The exhibit might also be termed a 
record of coiffures—in crepe paper the 


originators have curled, twisted, 
braided, and stitched to indicate the 
authentic headdresses of each period, 
invariably revived by modern styles; 
particularly the ringlets of the War of 
1812, the chignon of the Mexican War, 
the snooded head of the Civil War, and 
the pompadour of 1898. 

Women viewing the exhibition prob- 
ably noted that the fashions most 
nearly like those of today were those in 
the niche portraying the period of the 
War of 1812. This period was notable 
for the verticle Empire silhouette that 
compared with our own, as well as for 
the glitter that we effect so frequently. 
It was in this time, also, that ‘‘our 
shipping, driven from the seas by the 
British Navy, turned American women 
to native manufactured fabrics, with 
hundreds of cotton mills springing up 
to supply the demand.’” World War Il, 
in its turn, shows how American de- 
signers have met that challenge of wart 
scarcities and government restrictions 
with emaeaiiiaes and ingenuity. 
The short dinner dress, the utilitarian 
three-piece play suit, the overarm bag, 
the half-hat, and the fish-net snood 
shown in the exhibit are familiar to all 
of us in this emergency. These costumes 
were designed by the winners of the 
American Fashion Critics’ Award for 
1942 and 1943, chosen by a jury of forty 
fashion authorities and sponsored an- 
nually by Coty, Incorporated. Perhaps 
it is true, as authorities at the Museum 
of Costume Art point out, that our own 
day will be remembered as the period 
when American fashion history began. 
Women seeing the exhibition must 
fervently hope that this beginning will 
not retrace its steps to the highly un- 
sanitary, however beautiful, dresses 
that billowed and dragged about in 
other periods of our history. 
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HIGH FASHION IN THE MEXICAN WAR PERIOD 


That these other costumes are beauti- 
ful, there can be no doubt. The Revolu- 
tionary War costumes in the exhibit 
were made of imported all-over pat- 
terned satin and brocaded taffeta, de- 
signed with the hip extended by the 
pannier, an eighteenth-century style 
requiring considerable yardage and 
plenty of carriage space. The Mexican 
War period—when “‘American women 
were emerging into public life’’—was a 
time when designers imported plaids 
and stripes in elegant silks, using them 
in tight long bodices that were pointed 
or rounded at the center front over 
dome-shaped, crinoline-supported 
skirts. At this time, 1846-48, shawls 
were beginning to have renewed import 
in this country, bonnets were important, 
and parasols were being carried. The 
spirit of the times was expressed by 
Horace Greeley’s, ‘‘Go west, young 
man.’ Women were pioneering physi- 
cally and intellectually, for this was the 


era of Margaret Fuller and her challenge 
to the male intellectual world, and also 
that of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
who was winning an audience in 
America with her poems. The Civil 
War period furthered women’s emanci- 
pation, without, however, freeing her 
from hoopskirts. That came before the 
Spanish American War era, which 
found women firmly established in 
business and out of bustles. 

This exhibition has been shown suc- 
cessfully at various museums through- 
out the United States, including The 
Art Institute of Chicago, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts, The Dayton Art Institute, The 
Detroit Institute of Arts, and the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art in Kansas City. That it was popular 
in Pittsburgh is attested by the fact that 
it was seen and examined by 7,685 
people in the four weeks that it was 
shown at the Carnegie Institute. 
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Fo the harvest time of a year that we 
are confident will be a fruitful and 
profitable one for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology 1946 Endowment 
Fund, there are several fine gifts to be 
reported. To begin with, there is a 
generous one of $18,000, which comes 
to the general endowment fund as an 
anonymous contribution from a trustee 
who has been most liberal to Tech in 
the past. In 1946 this gift will amount 
to $108,000 by an agreement between 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
the Buhl Foundation, and Carnegie 
Tech. 

By this agreement, if the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology has raised from 
alumni and friends the sum of $4,000,000 
by June 30, 1946, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration will match this amount with 
$8,000,000; also, at that time, the Buhl 
Foundation will give a dollar to the 
Endowment Fund for every dollar given 
by others up to a total of $333,333. 
This benevolent Pittsburgh proposition 
was made in June 1943, ak with gifts 
such as this one for $18,000, and with 
the many welcome smaller gifts that 
constantly flow in through the Alumni 
Federation and from those interested in 
Tech, it is to be hoped that the sum of 
$333,333 will be raised well before 1946. 
In fact, almost $200,000 has come in to 
date. The raising of $4,000,000 is, on 
the other hand, a harder goal, but it is 
certain that Pittsburgh will be equal to 
the task of setting up such a munificent 
sum to carry on the work at an institu- 
tion of learning of which the city 
should be proud. Where else could gifts 
have such a prospective usefulness as 
in the education of men and women to 
take their rightful places in postwar 
America? 

That the industries of western Penn- 
sylvania realize the usefulness of a 
Tech education is evidenced in various 
scholarships that have been set up by 
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local companies at Tech from time to 
time. The Westinghouse co- Operative 
education program, which is already in 
operation between that industry and 
Carnegie Tech; the Theodore Ahrens 
Professorship of Engineering, main- 
tained by the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and known to readers of the 
Garden of Gold by virtue of the men- 
tion of its frequent gifts of $10,000, are 
only two of the number that might be 
mentioned here. These gifts of $10, 000, 
one of which was received in July 1944, 
will, before June 30, 1946, amount to 
$100,000. 

Among the many gifts turned over to 
the Endowment Fund during the sum- 
mer by the Alumni Federation are two 
large ones that came in during August. 
The first is an anonymous gift of $2,500 
from an alumnus and trustee of Tech, 
who has shown his active interest in the 
work done there in previous similar 
donations. The second is a contribution 
to the John H. Leete Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund, in the sum of $1,000, 
which comes in the name of the Wright 
File Company from three brothers. 
They are C. F. Wright, Hal F. Wright, 
and William F. Wright—all graduates 
of Tech’s College of Engineering. Gib- 
son E. Brock has also given $100 to 
this fund, and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick]. 
Bordt have contributed a $25 Series F 
War Bond to this memorial. 

Three United States Savings Bonds, 
Series F, with a total face value of $700 
have been contributed by the House- 
hold Economics Department to the 
Jane Fales Memorial Scholarship Fund. 
Additional contributions were receive 
amounting to $22 from Elizabeth M. 
Bader, Allen Kubach, Lucille Service, 
and Mrs. Helen Ehni Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred S. Andrews, 
whose names are familiar to all readers 
of the CarneGie MaGazine, in regard 
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to the Mary Louise Brown Graham 
Memorial Scholarship Fund, which 
they set up with a large initial gift, 
have contributed $200 more to this 
special fund in the 1946 Endowment 
Fund. The sum of $18 has also been 
given through the Alumni Federation 
by Mrs. Gilbert G. McCune, Mrs. 
H. G. Mcllvried, Mrs. Marian K. 
Wagner, and Nora I. Willets. 

Milton T. Ahlers made a contribu- 
tion during the summer of $100, and 


J. R. Olnhausen made one of $20, to the 


Clifford B. Connelley Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund. The George H. Smith 
Memorial Fund was augmented by a 
gift of $100 from A. J. A. Peterson, an 
alumnus of the College of Engineering. 

The Alumni Fund for Greater In- 
terest in Government received gifts 
from Charles H. Anderson, John C. 
Geffel, Rachel Gomer, Paul H. John- 
son, and Paul C. McKenzie, which 
total $73.50; the Class of 1917 Engi- 
neering Scholarship Fund has been 
augmented by $71 from Harold T. 
Gammon, Samuel G. Haas, Anthony 
J. Kerin, Martha J. Kroenert, and Lt. 
Herbert E. Porter. 

The Chemistry Department Research 
Fund, for which there are one or more 
gifts to acknowledge every month, has 
received an impetus over the summer 
of a $100 gift from W. M. Harrison, 
plus an anonymous gift of $110 and a 
gift from the Chemistry Department of 
$489.67, making a total for this fund 
of $699.67. 

The Marks Memorial Scholarship 
Fund is richer this month by $90 do- 
nated by Eugene Dowling, Jitsuo 
Niwao, James W. Schofield, and Major 
Paul C. Swiech. The Hower Memorial 
Fund has received gifts from Lt. Col. 
William A. Conwell, Major Alex. T. 
Forrest, D. M. Gray, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lionel Hoechstetter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert MacLachlan, Major R. A. Ran- 
som, Edward J. Smuckler, and L. L. 
Vayda amounting to $106. And the 
Fine Arts Aid Fund reports an ad- 
ditional $70 from Esther Amsler, Mrs. 
Peter H. Allemano, Orval Kipp, Charles 
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Krane, Mrs. A. S. Kreider, and Mrs. 
Robert L. Stephenson. 

The Crabtree Memorial Scholarship 
Fund has received $50 from, Arthur W. 
Gittins; the Drama Fund has received 
$4 from Frances M. Miller; the Mott 
Memorial Scholarship Fund received 
gifts from Charles K. Carter and Lt. 
Col. William A. Conwell amounting to 
$14; the Parry Memorial Fund is larger 
by $6 from Mary Morrison Hornberger 
and Mrs. Mable S. Landis; and the 
Patterson Memorial Scholarship was 
increased by $10 from John L. Dunkle. 

The sum of $94 has been sent in for 
the Printers’ Scholarship Fund by the 
following alumni: Cpl. John S. Ander- 
son, Lt. William H. Cogswell, Major 
Gordon V. Durr, Harry J. Friedman, 
and Forrest C. Lydic. 

The Office Practice Class has again 
contributed to the Secretarial Scholar- 
ship Fund, this time in the amounts of 
$42.50 and also with a $100 Series F 
Savings Bond. This fund in the 1946 
Endowment Fund has also received $43 
from Elinor Lesker, Elizabeth L. Moore, 
Mrs. T. J. Munsch, Jr., Genevieve B. 
Straessley, Rebecca White, and Mrs. 
G. L. Williams, making a total con- 
tributed for the fund of $185.50. 

The general endowment fund, which 
is the backbone of the 1946 Endowment 
Fund, has also been the recipient of 
numerous gifts to be reported here. 
Captain Charles O. Rall has made a 
liberal contribution of $600 to this 
general fund, and there is also an 
anonymous gift of $200 to report. Be- 
sides this, the following alumni have 
sent in sums totaling $1,243: 

Irene Suzanne Bibza, E. Cranston 
Bolton, Marion F. Burns, Owen C. 
Coho, Capt. Joseph L. Cooke, Charles 
E. Crede, T/Sgt. Bruce W. Duncan, 
Lyle D. Fiddler, Merle L. Fisher, Lt. 
Fred C. Ford, Harry Ginsburg, Joseph 
M. Gray, William E. Groves, Fred E. 
Haller, Jeanne C. Hartman, Albert J. 
Haskens, Mrs. R. L. Hughes, Mrs. 
Ruth G. Johnson, Ruth Laudahn, 
Major and Mrs. John C. Lightfoot, 
William L. McGaw, Jr., Capt. Jack 
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E. McKee, Margaret Mahon, Jane E. 
Mogford, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Moore, 
Allan Nern, S. Z. Nichols, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia M. Obrig, Mary L. Rhoads, 
Charles C. Richiusa, Arthur E. Ross, 
Octave Schnurer, Charles R. Schreiber, 
Capt. Sidney W. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
James W. Taylor, Capt. Charles F. 
Trapp, Mrs. Elizabeth Varner, Capt. 
Francis X. Webster, and Ralph T. 
Whitney. 

Adding all these gifts to the general 
endowment and to the various estab- 
lished funds in the 1946 Endowment 
Fund of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology to the sums formerly acknowl- 
edged in the Garden of Gold, makes a 
grand total, as of August 31, 1944, for 
the 1946 Fund of $2,466,118.99. 


THE PITTSBURGH 
POST-GAZETTE AND THE 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


7. Pittsburgh Post-Gazette has just 


published a booklet about the Car- 
negie Museum that is to be distributed 
to the school children of Pittsburgh. 
Composed of ‘Museum Miniatures,”’ 
it is a selection from the daily column 
which Dr. Stanley T. Brooks, Curator 
of the Section of Invertebrate Zoology 
at the Carnegie Museum, writes for 
this newspaper, under that heading. 
These “‘Museum Miniatures’’ should 
be most helpful, not only to the school 
children, but also to their parents, in 
pointing out the outstanding exhibits in 
the Museum—"‘bit by bit, and case by 
case.’" As Dr. Brooks says in his in- 
troduction to the booklet: ‘So there's 
a standing invitation to all to come to 
the Museum and enjoy these interesting 
exhibits.”’ 

To show the informal style of these 
articles into which Dr. Brooks has 
packed so much information concerning 
Museum wonders, we quote below one 
of them, entitled ‘Forbes and Craig 
250,000,000 B.c.’”: 

“We are standing at the corner of 


Forbes and Craig Streets—it could be 
any street in western Pennsylvania—in 
the year 250,000,000 B.c. As far as eye 
can see in any direction is a misty, 
strange, out-of-this-world landscape. 
Marshes and steamy lakes are broken 
here and there with hummocky clumps 
of giant ferns, treelike rushes, tall 
sedges, and hanging over it all is the 
miasma of a steamy and decaying bog- 
jungle. In the forest, diving and sweep- 
ing on foot-long wings, are huge 
dragonflies, and rooting in the muck 
are giant cockroaches—Carboniferous 
ancestors of our kitchen pests. To the 
east, the Allegheny Mountains are not 
yet born. Torpid rivers drain westward 
to an inland sea which covers most of 
the continent. Even the mighty 
dinosaurs are yet to come, but pro- 
phetic of their birth is the huge fin- 
lizard, Edaphosaurus, and the lumbering 
amphibian, Eryops. In this mysterious 
world of the past were formed the coal 
beds which have made Pittsburgh 
famous and the many industries pos- 
sible. The Carboniferous Group in the 
Carnegie Museum tells this story of our 
Pittsburgh, 250,000,000 B.c.”” 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
FOR DR. DOHERTY 


OBERT E. Douerty, President of the 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has been honored by an invitation to 
honorary membership in the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada. The invita 
tion recognizes Dr. Doherty's excep 
tional work during the past few years as 
chairman of the Engineering Council 
for Professional Development, as well as 
his recognized ability in the electrical 
engineering field. 


THE PROGRESS OF PEACE 


Amid all the arming of nations for each other's 
destruction in true savage fashion and “‘the 
thunder of the captains and the shouting,’’ peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes makes 
steady progress toward civilization. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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PITTSBURGH’S FUTURE IS IN 
HER CHILDREN 


Educational Wore at the Carnegie Institute during the Coming Year 


tans are already well under way to 
P continue the educational work of 
the Carnegie Institute during the com- 
ing year. Saturdays will soon see a 
great influx of the children of the city 
and the county for the specialized at- 
tention that their extra-curricular edu- 
cation is given within these walls. The 
Carnegie Museum will again promote 
the understanding of nature which 
comes from participation in their ac- 
tivities. The Department of Fine Arts 
will also hold their drawing classes 
for the specially gifted child -in that 
field. The Carnegie Tam-O’Shanters— 
the ten to twelve year olds—and the 
Carnegie Palettes—the thirteen to fifteen 
year olds—will meet again in the Lec- 
ture Hall and at their easels to sketch 
and paint the special lessons so success- 
fully planned for their further knowl- 
edge and appreciation of art. 


Since 1916 the Board of Public Edu- 
cation of Pittsburgh has complemented 
the work of the Carnegie Institute by 
sending groups of children to the build- 
ing on each school day for work to cor- 
relate with the regular course of study. 
These visits are a required part of the 
year’s work for all children of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. An ap- 
propriation from the Board helps to 
defray the expenses of this activity, as 
well as to provide the traveling cases 
that go out from the section of educa- 
tion of the Museum to the city schools 
for an aid to classroom work. 

During 1943 over 60,000 children 
participated in the benefits of the Car- 
negie Institute, and this year it is ex- 
pected that the classes will have an ever 
increasing popularity with Pittsburgh 
children. 

This number includes, also, those 


THE SUMMER DRAWING CLASS IN SCHENLEY PARK 
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children who make up the summer 
sketching class—extra art classes held 
in the morning throughout July. The 
summer group, shown here at work in 
Schenley Park, is made up from mem- 
bers of the forthcoming winter class 
and also including, of course, those 
who were ready in June to go on to the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology for 
further study, after working here at the 
Institute. The 1944 attendance for these 
outdoor classes was 1,850. 

In the educational program, the 
adult enthusiast in the fields in which 
the Institute specializes is not for- 
gotten. Lectures will be given during 
the year, both under the auspices of the 
Museum and the Department of Fine 
Arts. Also, the Studio Group, a crea- 
tive painting class for adults, will be 
carried on. A necessary irregularity of 
attendance on these Saturday after- 
noons is fully compensated for by the 


interest and enthusiasm with which 
the members of the group attend the 
public lectures and visit the exhibitions 
at the Institute. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
in planning its all-year-round work 
with and for the people of the city, has 
not forgotten the entertainment and en- 
lightenment of the children. Regular 
story-hours, held in the Central Boys 
and Girls Room, will begin on October 
2 and will continue through the winter 
months each Monday afternoon at 4:15 
o'clock. 

The future of the Carnegie Institute 
belongs to Pittsburgh's children. What 
they learn here and now they will never 
forget. Who knows how many po- 
tential artists, scientists, authors, edu- 
cators, and administrators are now 
regularly passing through these halls, 
imbibing a love of knowledge that will 
be their joy forever. 


FIFTIETH SEASON OF ORGAN RECITALS 


D" MarsHatt Brpweti, Organist 
and Director of Music at the Car- 
negie Music Hall, will begin his 1944-45 
series of organ recitals with a young 
people’s concert on Sunday afternoon, 
October 1. 

This concert will begin the fiftieth 
year of the free organ recitals, for the 
— Library Building was dedicated 
and opened to public use in November 
1895, and the Music Hall was an 
integral part of that building. Ever 
since that time there have been two 
organ recitals offered each week during 
nine months of the year—from October 
to July. This inspiriting work in the 
field of music has been carried on in the 
Music Hall to fulfill Andrew Carnegie’s 
purpose in instituting the recitals— 
namely, ‘creating in the people a love 
for music."’ In accordance with the 
Founder's purpose, the musical policy 
of these free concerts has been shaped so 


as to coincide with his expressed view: 
they are not entirely entertaining, nor 
yet solely instructive; but seek to pres- 
ent such a discriminate combination 
of the two as to invite at all times a 
genuine affection for the work of musi- 
cal masters of all ages. 

In ministering broadly to the musical 
needs of the community, Dr. Bidwell 
last year instituted a series of young 
people’s concerts, given at 4:00 o'clock 
on the first aver of each month. 
These programs for young people have 
proved to be very popular and are, 
therefore, to be continued during the 
coming season. The recital on October 
1 will include several familiar num- 
bers, such as the Nocturne from A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Victor Herbert's 
Toyland, and Elmore’s Donkey Dance, 
besides other pieces particularly suited 
to the enjoyment and edification of this 
age group. 
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THE SCIENTISTS 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GranaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


MANY HAPPY DAYS I'VE SQUANDERED By Arraur Lovertpce. New York, Harper and 
Brothers. 278 p., 19 photographs, $2.75. Carnegie Library call no. 92 L946L 


Wuen a book re- 
sults from a 
single expedition 
by a wide-eyed 
traveler, it’s just 
another book. 
When an ac- 
knowledged au- 
thority takes a 
postman’s holi- 
day from research 
to write enter- 
tainingly of ani- 
mals, as familiar to him as your dog is 
to you, it’s news. 

From such innocuous creatures of the 
English countryside as a jackdaw, 
which perched on his bald, infant pate, 
and a fox, with a penchant for straw- 
berry jam and chocolates—further evi- 
dence that foxes are smart—Arthur 
Loveridge traces his progress to even- 
tual intimacy with spitting cobras, 
driver ants, pancake tortoises, and 
sundry other inhabitants of Tanganyika 
Territory. Those who have known the 
aatdvark chiefly as a catchword in 
crossword puzzles will enjoy seeing its 
portrait, and will be amazed to learn 
that a club blow, powerful enough to 
kill a man, is only a minor annoyance 
to the thick-skulled ‘‘earth pig.’’ Am- 
erican owners of homes damaged by ter- 
mites will applaud the African custom 
of mixing pulverized termite nests and 
water to make cementlike floors. 

_ During World War I, while serving 
in the East African Mounted Rifles, the 
author proved that a snake-catcher was 
ahandy man to have around, in an area 
where snakes were unusually addicted 


to bundling. Although involved in 
hard fighting on various occasions, 
Loveridge treats these engagements as 
annoying interruptions of his zoological 
pursuits; his account of a column of 
soldiers being routed by the aggressive 
wild honey bee is more graphic than 
his references to fighting behind the 
German lines. The V-mail of every 
present-day museum curator testifies 
that even global war affords similar 
opportunities for animal collecting. 
One wonders, however, if any modern 
G. I. will equal Trooper Loveridge’s 
achievement of persuading a general to 
lend his car for salvaging some pickled 
snakes, assembled by a dispossessed 
German veterinarian! 

The stories debunking animals, which 
have become so fashionable in recent 
decades, have done much to dispel the 
wholesome respect which an earlier 
generation, steeped in the vivid ‘‘Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo,"’ had for the king of 
beasts. Many persons now have the 
general conviction that only crotchety 
old lions, badly in need of dentures, so 
far forget themselves as to forsake 
gamy zebras for human flesh. Love- 
ridge’s calm statement that ‘ap 
proximately two hundred natives were 
killed by lions’’ in Tanganyika during 
his last year as Assistant Game Warden 
there, will jolt such readers out of 
their chairs. In fact, the gruesome 
catalogue of actual man-eating inci- 
dents which came to his personal at- 
tention makes absorbing postprandial 
reading. 

Arthur Loveridge is now the Curator 
of Reptiles and Amphibians in Har- 
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vard’s Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology, but he is no mere ‘‘cabinet 


naturalist,’’ for he returns to Africa to 
continue his collecting every fourth 
year. While there he may occasionally 
‘‘squander?”’ a day by observing animals 


without collecting them, but he cer. 
tainly does not ‘‘squander’’ any days 
during the sedentary interim years in 
Cambridge, for his scientific produc- 
tiveness is the envy of other herpe- 
tologists. 


SUMMER EXPLORATIONS IN MONTANA 


N expedition by J. LeRoy Kay, 
Curator of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology, and Rheinhold L. Fricke, Pre- 
parator in the Section of Education, 
was conducted by the Carnegie Museum 
this summer by means of the gift of a 
consistently generous donor, the Childs 
Frick Corporation. The expedition 
lasted for three months and covered 
14,000 miles in the Rocky Mountain 
area of Montana, from Idaho to Canada. 
Many new localities were visited and 
fossils collected from them. Stratigraph- 
ic work was also done, with a view to 
future work in the field. 
There was no section of the Museum 


‘a 4 
Se ek |] Pw bl 


neglected in the collecting done by the 
expedition, for the men brought back 
fossils, insects, plants, birds, mammals, 
and herpetological specimens indige- 
nous to the region. Among the examples 
collected for the Museum, there will 
no doubt be several new fossil species. 
In a future issue of the CARNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE, after the specimens have been re- 
ceived at the Museum and identified, 
they will be characterized for our 
readers in more detail. 

Shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph is a formation from which alone 
the Carnegie Museum has taken many 
specimens of fossil mammals. 


EXPOSURES OF THE TYPE FORMATION OF THE COOK RANCH 
OLIGOCENE SEDIMENTS AT SAGE CREEK, MONTANA 
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THE SUN GOD 


Two Interpretations of Apollo from Ancient Greek Sculpture in the 
Carnegie Institute 


By Dorotuy NuTTALL 


HE famous 
Tapolto Bel- 
vedere, so called 
because it stands 
as a decoration in 
the Belvedere of 
the palace of the 
Vatican, is per- 
haps one of the 
three or four best- 
known statues of 
the Hellenistic 
epoch. Showing 
the pure Hellenic 
spirit, it is cer- 
tainly one of the 
most celebrated 
= of this 
inest of Greek 
arts in the Hall 
of Sculpture at 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute, where 
a replica now 
stands. It was 
found near the close of the fifteenth 
century in the ruins of ancient Antium, 
a favorite seashore resort of the Roman 
emperors, especially Nero. In his time 
it probably belonged to the imperial 
palace there, and may even have been 
stolen by Nero for that purpose when 
he debauched glorious Greece of her 
treasures. 

Apollo was generally conceived as 
the archer god—a youth in the prime 
of his strength, with the quiver and 
bow as symbols of his nature. He is 
thus represented in the Belvedere statue 
—tadiant with youthful beauty and 
full of lively imagination. The attitude 
of the god is caught in a dramatic mo- 
ment, one in which he is evidently in 
the act of putting to flight a fatal 
enemy. He truly has an Olympian as- 


DETAIL OF THE APOLLO BELVEDERE 


pect. Full of life- 
like and excited 
action, he seems 
to breath forth 
divine anger. Al- 
though the bow 
was lost, the 
character of archer 
is indicated by 
the quiver strap 
across the breast. 

The Greek god 
portrayed in this 
famous statue is 
the son, accord- 
ing to the classic 
myth, of Zeus 
and Leto; and the 
brother of Diana, 
the goddess of 
the hunt. Pre- 
eminently the god 
of the sun, as in 
fact the very 
name Phoebus 
shows, Apollo brought to the ancient 
Greeks not only the warm spring and 
summer, but also the blessings of the 
harvest. He warded off the dangers and 
diseases of summer and autumn; and he 
healed the sick. He was also the patron 
of music and poetry, and as such has 
been addressed by many of the greatest 
poets the world has ever known. 
Shakespeare, in “‘Love’s Labour's 
Lost,’ speaks of *‘Bright Apollo’s lute, 
strung with his hair’’; and Tennyson, 
in ‘“Tithonus,”’ says, 

Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing 

While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 
Shelley personifies the god in his 
‘‘Hymn to Apollo’’ with verses ending 
in this one: 


I am the eye with which the universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine; 
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All harmony of instrument or verse, 

All prophecy, all medicine, are mine, 
All light of art or nature;—to my song, 
Victory and praise in their own right belong. 


As a founder of cities, a promoter of 
colonization, a giver of good laws, the 
ideal of handsome and earnest youth to 
whom young men sacrificed their hair 
at maturity, Apollo was a pure and just 
god. Also, when wrong must be 
righted, he did not shun the release of 
the arrow that would right it. The 
sun in Greece was a force that made for 
life, and at certain seasons of the year 
it made for death. So he slew the 
Python; and so, too, Niobe’s children 
perished. The influence of this god, 





THE APOLLO BELVEDERE 
Replica in the Carnegie Institute 
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particularly through his worship at 
Delphi, was potent in establishing a 
connection in Greece between religion 
and morality. 

This came about because the Greeks 
had no sacred book in which the 
precepts of right living were revealed 
to them. Their knowledge of the will 
and character of their gods came to 
them from men possessed by the divine 
spirit, or from oracles, or omens, in 
which they believed strongly. All these 
different forms of revelation fell within 
the special sphere of Apollo, for this 
favorite son of Jupiter was the medium 
through which the gods revealed their 
purposes to men. Even when Jupiter 
thundered, a prophet with 
the spirit of Apollo must 
necessarily interpret the 
thunder, or other sign, sent 
to men by their gods. Men 
looked upon Apollo as the 
god who made known the 
future and believed what 
was revealed through him. 

Each small state and sec- 
tion of ancient Greece had 
some spot—some roadside 
shrine—where the god 
might be consulted, but 
Delphi was one of the most 
important and renowned of 
the oracles dedicated to 
Apollo. Situated on Mt. 
Parnassus, in Phocis, Delphi 
was centrally located in the 
mainland of the Greek pen- 
insula, and easy of access 
to the many pilgrims who 
came by land and by sea. 
Here was Apollo’s most il- 
lustrious temple, which, un- 
like the meeting house of 
our day for assembly of wor- 
shippers, was built solely as 
an earthly abode for the god 
to whom it was dedicated. 
Set in scenery notable for its 
grandeur, the temple was 
rich with the princely gifts 
that his followers had be- 
stowed upon him. Not alone 
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was the oracle consulted by 
individuals, but also by the 
envoys of cities from every 
part of ancient Greece. Each 
house, also, had an altar to 
Apollo, which stood just in- 
side the door, where special 
prayers and sacrifices could 
be offered up. 

Apollo has been portrayed 
also in his role as the god of 
music. Music, too, is the gift 
of the gods; and the human 
spirit must be touched by the 
divine spirit before the lyre 
or the flute will charm the 
heart of the listener. The 
lyre was the special property 
of Apollo, and in their wor- 
ship of this god, men held 
contests in playing upon it; 
and also choruses would 
sing and dance in his honor. 
He inspired the musician 
just as he did the prophet, 
so that men felt touched by 
the god's power when music 
swayed their hearts and 


souls. This was particularly 


true when the lyre was 

played upon by Orpheus, the 

son of Apollo and the Muse 

Calliope. Orpheus received 

his instrument from his 

father, who taught him to 

play it so that he became the most fa- 
mous of musicians. Even the wild beasts 
were softened by his music’s charm. 

The gods, too, loved Apollo’s music, 
and the sun god himself performed for 
their feasts, leading the choir of the 
Muses, those nine daughters of Zeus 
who lived on Mt. Parnassus and fol- 
lowed Apollo as their lord. It was the 
Muses and Apollo who gave to man 
the gift of song. 

The statue of Apollo playing on the 
lyre, which is shown in a replica at the 
end of the corridor of the main entrance 
to the Carnegie Institute, was found 
in its original form with a series of 
Muses, for whose company its costume 
and occupation are singularly appropri- 


APOLLO PLAYING ON THE LYRE 

Replica in the Carnegie Institute 

ate. While it has a beauty of form and 
motion that cannot be lost on the ob- 
server, it differs from the Apollo Bel- 
vedere so much in its main treatment of 
the subject that it presents an interest- 
ing comparison in the varieties of ap- 
proaches that the individual sculptor 
may have. The original may have been 
by Skopas, or, on the other hand, since 
a more or less exact copy occurs on a 
coin of Augustus, it may be just a varia- 
tion of Skopas. Whoever the original 
sculptors of these two statues may have 
been, we are grateful that even though 
they did not leave their names, they 
have left us these examples of the days 
when gods were men and when men 
moved about in godlike forms. 
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MUSEUM POST-WAR PLANNING 


__ most important post-war proj- 
ect in contemplation by the Car- 
negie Museum, for which plans have 
been and are being made, but which, 
for actual realization, must await the 
end of the war, is the reconstruction, 
renovation, and modernization of the 
Hall of North American Mammals on 
the second floor. 

This project was given a substantial 
impetus last year by the generous gift 
of $10,000 by Colonel Richard K. Mel- 
lon for the inception of the project. 
Because of the practical impossibili- 
ties of securing labor and materials, 
especially steel, progress has been ex- 
tremely slow and little more can be 
done under present conditions than to 
extend the general outlines and frame- 
work. At the present time, however, 
the first tier of cases is taking form. 
The case for the exhibition of a group 
of Atlantic Walrus is nearing comple- 
tion, so that installation of these 
animals may soon begin. 

One of the existing groups—the 
Caribou—has been moved into the 
next position, and the two remaining 
cases in this tier for northern mammals 
have been started. For one of these 
niches a family group of Polar Bears, 
prepared by Harold J. Clement, Asso- 
ciate Preparator of Mammals, has long 
been awaiting such a proper case for 
their display. The final remaining dis- 
play space—treally the choicest since 
it is at the head of the long central 
aisle, permitting a magnificent scenic 
vista—is being reserved tentatively, 
and subject to their final acquisition, 
for an exhibit of the largest existing 
member of the deer tribe, the Alaska 
Moose, of which the very largest indi- 
viduals are found on the Kenai Pen- 
insula. A start toward the realization 
of this exhibit was made four years ago 
when Colonel Mellon presented a very 
old mounted head, which carries the 
fifth largest pair of antlers on record. 


This head was described in the Cap. 
NEGIE MaGazineE for December 1940, 
If the skin of an exceptionally large 
bull moose can be secured, it will 
possible to transpose these magnificent 
antlers and thus fittingly display them 
in a proper habitat group. 

When the Hall is completed, it will 
have an appearance similar in a general 
way to the popular Botanical Hall, 
which was completed three years ago. 
It is a long-range project, the realiza- 
tion of which is in the future, and the 
final details will depend on circum- 
stances prevailing from time to time. 
The determination of what species are 
to be exhibited will naturally depend 
upon the acquisition of mammal speci- 
mens suitable for exhibition and on the 
opportunities open to the Curator of the 
Section, J. Kenneth Doutt, for such 
acquisition. The project takes care of 
al includes, perhaps with slight 
alterations, all the existing habitat 
groups in the Hall. It is a monumental 
project in which many interested big- 
game hunters of Pittsburgh can par- 
ticipate. 

In preparation for the time when 
they may actually install the exhibits 
in the new Hall, Mr. Clement prepared 
a series of models of the proposed 
habitat groups made to the same scale. 
Also Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, Museum 
Artist and Associate Preparator, has 
painted a number of very successful 
seascape sketches to be used in painting 
the background for the Walrus Group, 
which is to be the first group started. 
Mr. von Fuehrer is now at Churchill, 
on the west coast of Hudson Bay, mak- 
ing further sketches to guarantee the 
authenticity of the group background. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S WAY 


The best and most important part of every man’s 
education is that which he gives himself. 
—Epwarb GIBBON 
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“WOMAN’S HIGH PREROGATIVES” 
Survey of Fields of Opportunity at Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


mE educational 
Milorennitics 
for young women 
offered by the 
Margaret Morri- 
son Carnegie Col- 
lege within the 
various fields 
covered by its 
curricula are on a 
level with the 
best obtainable 
throughout the 
country. In the 
classrooms and 
laboratories of the 
familiar cream 
brick building on 
Margaret Morri- 
son Street, the 
instruction pro- 
vided by a skilled and devoted faculty, 
together with the modern equipment 
and physical facilities, is of a nature to 
entitle the College to increasing recog- 
nition in academic circles. The excellent 
work done by the individual depart- 
ments is of course familiar to citizens 
of the Pittsburgh district; elsewhere, 
however, Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College is probably less well known 
than the other Colleges of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. A few words 
about the work of each department 
may suggest something of the quality 
and diversity of the training provided 
for five hundred young women yearly. 
Of particular immediate interest is 
the work of the Department of Home 
Economics, because in that field a new 
department has just been established 
embracing the activities formerly organ- 
ized under Household Economics, Vo- 
cational Home Economics, and Cos- 
tume Economics. The new Department 
of Home Economics will offer options 
in Nutrition, Vocational Home Eco- 


Students in the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics preparing luncheon. 


nomics, and Cos- 
tume Economics. 
It is under the 
direction of Pro- 
fessor Calla Van 
Syckle, who was 
appointed to the 
headship last 
spring a began 
her duties with 
the opening of the 
fall semester. 
Professor Van 
Syckle, who holds 
the degree of 
Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from lowa 
State College, was 
formerly Senior 
Consumer Rela- 
tions Officer in the 
Office of Price Administration. Plans 
worked out under her guidance this 
year will go into full effect in the 
autumn of 1945. 

One can best comprehend the nature 
of the training offered within the 
province of this new department by 
glancing at the phases of human en- 
deavor for which its students are pre- 
pared. Many recent graduates are serv- 
ing as teachers and supervisors in the 
public schools, members of college 
faculties, state and city supervisors in 
home economics, heads of hospital 
dietetic departments, dietitians in state 
and local departments of health, di- 
rectors of food service on a large scale 
in hotels, restaurants, and tearooms. 
Others have won recognition in ad- 
vertising and as writers on nutrition for 
newspapers and magazines. Since the 
beginning of the war, dietitians have 
been in great demand by all branches of 
the armed services, and a number of 
Carnegie graduates are contributing in 
this respect to the winning of the war. 
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Many students trained in costume eco- 
nomics have found places in the world 
of merchandising; several recent gradu- 
ates, for example, hold important posi- 
tions as fashion and fabric experts in 
Pittsburgh department stores. And in 
the important matter of preparing 
young women to fulfill expertly that 
function of making and inspiring the 
home which is rightly called in the 
motto of the College one of ‘‘woman’s 
high prerogatives,’ the Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie College performs a service 
for which husbands of Carnegie women 
are properly grateful. 

Students planning to teach home eco- 
nomics of course fulfill all requirements 
for certification by the State Board of 
Education, including practice teaching 
under the supervision of a member of 
the College faculty. Group-living in 
the home management house and super- 
vision of children in the nursery school 
are experiences which are also required 
and provided for prospective teachers. 
The course in institutional administra- 
tion provides students majoring in 
foods and nutrition with practical ex- 
perience through the preparation and 
serving of a weekly luncheon. Students 
of costume economics hold an annual 





Each student in child development has the opportunity to super- 
vise midmorning nourishment in the nursery school on the campus. 
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fashion show in conjunction with one 
of Pittsburgh's largest stores. 

Perhaps at this point it should be 
mentioned that a large number of recent 
graduates of the various departments in 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
are serving their country in uniform, 
Many are in the various auxiliary corps 
of the armed forces, others are with the 
American Red Cross, still others are ip 
the Medical Corps or the Army Nurse 
Corps. Indeed, the record of Carnegie 
women in this respect is worthy of 
comparison with the proud record of 
Carnegie men. At the present time the 
Alumni Office has knowledge of nearly 
one hundred Margaret Morrison alum- 
nae who are directly aiding in the war 
effort in this fashion. 

The Department of Secretarial Studies 
has developed an enviable reputation 
for the training of young women to 
occupy responsible positions in business 
and professional life, and its graduates 
are in great demand throughout the 
Pittsburgh district. The objective of the 
department is to provide a broad aca- 
demic background and adequate techni- 
cal skill to permit a graduate to follow 
her particular interests and to fit her 
for a responsible position in the busi- 
ness, educational, or 
professional world. In 
the senior year all stu- 
dents are assigned for 
practical experience to 
various business firms, 
organizations, or high 
schools; these assign- 
ments are made in har- 
mony with the students 
special interests to ¢f- 
able them to gain actual 
experience in the type of 
work they hope to fol- 
low. Students interested 
in teaching English and 
commercial subjects 
may elect the teacher- 
training program, which 
leads to certification for 
high-school teaching in 
Pennsylvania. 
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In addition to the regular four-year 
course leading to the B.S. degree, this 
department offers a one-year course for 
graduates of approved colleges whose 
training has been chiefly academic. In 
this course intensive training is given 
in technical subjects to prepare the stu- 
dent to fill a secretarial position in keep- 
ing with her professional interests. 

Since graduates of the Department of 
Secretarial Studies are prepared for 
secretarial work in virtually every type 
of business or administrative organiza- 
tion, they have found employment in 
countless fields. Among the alumnae 
are office managers and supervisors; 
personnel managers; investment an- 
alysts; accountants; secretaries to col- 
lege administrative officers, physicians, 
lawyers, architects, and engineers; secre- 
taries to industrial executives; advertis- 
ing and feature writers; field secretaries 
for government agencies; high-school 
and college teachers. Because of the 
demand for trained secretaries fostered 
by the war, upperclass students in this 
department have followed an accelerated 
program during the past two years, and 
practically all graduates have been 
placed before the completion of their 
courses. 

The Department of General Science 
gives its students a basic training in 
chemistry, bacteriology, physics, and 
mathematics which fits them for em- 
ployment in a wide variety of positions 
contributing directly to the war effort 
as well as for many essential and in- 
teresting peacetime occupations. War- 
time demand for women chemists in 
industry has taken practically all the 
recent graduates, and twice as many 
more could have been placed if they 
had been available. Graduates are par- 
ticularly well fitted for chemical work 
in the research or control laboratories 
of plants manufacturing chemicals and 
explosives, in steel mills, in synthetic 
tubber production, in the petroleum 
industry, and in food industries. Some 
hold positions in the scientific research 
laboratories of the federal government. 
The combined training in bacteriology 


A student learns the mysteries of an 
adding-listing machine. 


and chemistry qualifies students for 
service in the laboratories of hospitals, 
diagnostic clinics, health departments, 
and water plants. The General Science 
course also offers excellent preparation 
for the study of medicine, and several 
alumnae are graduates of top-flight 


medical schools. 

In co-operation with the School of 
Nursing of the Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital, the Department of General 
Science offers a five-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing. The first course of its kind to 
be established in Pittsburgh, it was 
inaugurated in 1931 to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for nurses 
qualified for certain positions in teach- 
ing, administration, or supervising 
which require a graduate nurse who 
also has a college degree. After spending 
the first two years at the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, the student 
is in residence at the Hospital for the 
following two years and for two eight- 
week summer sessions, thereby com- 
pleting the requirements for the diploma 
granted by the School of Nursing. For 
the fifth year of the course the student 
returns to Carnegie as a senior to com- 
plete the requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree and is then qualified to take the 
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“College life, of course, is not all study.”’ 


examinations required for Registered 
Nurse. The graduates of this course 
have positions as teachers in nursing 
schools, supervisors in hospitals, as- 
sistant superintendents of hospitals, and 
school and industrial nurses. 

Never before has there been a time 
when there were so many calls for 
social workers, and never has it been 
harder to find qualified persons to fill 
these calls. The demand for graduates 
of the Department of Social Work, 
which ‘atidinestin was the first college 
department organized for the training 
of social workers in this district, far 
exceeds the number available for place- 
ment. Many graduates are with the 
Red Cross serving the men in the armed 
forces at home and overseas. In com- 
munities where war industries or nearby 
camps havecreated social problems, they 
offer recreation and counsel to soldier 
and civilian alike through the agency 
of the U. S. O. Even in time of peace, 
however, social agencies have never 
been able to find enough trained work- 
ers to carry on the services which they 
offer to the community. 

The undergraduate course offers one 
option in junior professional social 
work, preparing students for certain 
positions of a junior professional grade 


or for graduate study, and another in 
teacher training, qualifying students 
for the College Provisional Certificate 
in the field of social studies. In addi- 
tion, the department offers a two-year 
graduate professional course leading to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 
An important feature of the training 
provided in the Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College is the grounding in 
science and the humanities which the 
students receive in addition to their 
specialized instruction in a vocational 
field. Every student takes at least two 
courses in English, two in science, and 
one in history, and may choose a num- 
ber of elective courses in such addi- 
tional subjects as modern languages, 
psychology, mathematics, and social 
studies. Thus every Margaret Morrison 
girl, no matter what her department, 
receives college training equivalent in 
part to that given to a student ina 
school of liberal arts. And for girls 
who wish to major in the humanities 
the Department of General Studies pro- 
vides a four-year course with two 
options: one primarily intended for 
those who plan to enter the Carnegie 
Library School; the other designed for 
those who desire the instruction if 
shorthand and typing given to a secfe 
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tarial student but want less technical 
work and more elective possibilities 
than are offered in the regular secre- 
tarial course. 

Finally, mention should be made of 
the fact that during the war period the 
College of Engineering has opened to 
Margaret Morrison women electives in 
engineering drawing, in metallurgy, 
a in various fields of engineering, as 
well as advanced courses in chemistry, 
mathematics, and physics. 

Such, in brief, are the educational 
opportunities offered at the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College. But college 
life, of course, is not all study. Marga- 
ret Morrison is perhaps unique in that 
although with respect to educational 
activities it is strictly a school for 
young women, its students share in the 
social life of a campus that is inhabited 
also by the young men of the College of 
Engineering and the College of Fine 
Arts: there are the same dances and 
other social affairs that add gaiety to 
leisure hours at all co-educational col- 
leges. The girls also have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in archery, hockey, 
and other sports for women and to swim 
in the large pool in the gymnasium. 
Pittsburgh, of course, provides in- 
numerable attractions in the way of 
entertainment and shopping facilities. 
And the campus of Carnegie Tech, 
though seldom hailed as a beauty spot, 
makes upon the mind impressions which 
have a pleasant way of creeping back as 
sudden memories in afteryears—memo- 
ties of a military review on the Cut, 
of a spring morning in the quadrangle, 
of the sun-flecked green and brown of 
the sylvan theater, of dusk falling on 
the high lawns beside Whitfield Hall 
as the campus slowly darkens and 
lights wink on in college buildings and 
far across the shadowy city. 


THE PEOPLE THEMSELVES 


We cannot safely leave politics to politicians, 
or political economy to college professors. The 
people themselves must think, because the people 
alone can act. 


—Henry GeorGe 
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